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Plan-itorial . . . 


Community Diagnosis—Basis for Treatment 

Research is the guide to planning but research means many things to many 
people. Its meaning does not carry any clear cut directive to provide a plan 
for the future. In community growth, research becomes more nearly like 
community diagnosis—a process of analysis similar to preventative medicine. The 
point here is that not must community facts be ascertained through 
research—but the facts must be evaluated by correct diagnosis for effective 
treatment. 

Few communities—even those as large as metropolitan areas—have ever 
made a complete diagnosis of their physical, economic or social condition, nor 
have they kept current the interrelationships that apply. Their failure in 
diagnosis can be illustrated by three examples from case studies by Urban 
Land Institute panels. 


oniy 


Community A 

In community “A” the absence of off-street parking appeared to be the 
cause of the sharp decline in retail sales in the central business district. There 
was no doubt that parking was needed. But a more basic cause for the decline 
was found in the fact that as much as 15 to 20 percent of the retail trade was 
being lost to a neighboring city because the local merchants—individually 
and as a group—had failed to upgrade their merchandise and their stores to 
meet a modern post war clientele with more educated tastes and the increased 
income to satisfy them. 

In other words, the composition of the population had ceased to be that of 
a Midwestern river town, but most of the merchants were still in the “river 
town” era. 


Off-street parking was needed to satisfy a demand yet to be fully 
exploited rather than as the basic cure for lagging retail sales. 


Community B 
Community “B” was concerned because it had been by-passed by a number 
of industries seeking new locations. Part of the diagnosis pointed to the fact 
that the community had not yet taken the necessary remedial measures to correct 
a periodic flood condition in an area otherwise eminently suited for industrial 
development. One flood picture appearing in the nations’ newspapers had 
served to destroy, at least temporarily, months and years of promotional work 
by the local Chamber of Commerce and others concerned with promoting 
industry in the area. 
Community C 


Community “C” was likewise looking for an expanded industrial base, but 
since the end of World War II, had failed to expand and modernize its school 
facilities. You may ask what a modern school plant had to do with attracting 
new industry. The answer is simply that today’s industrial corporation, in 
evaluating new locations, looks beyond the geography of the area to the economic 
and social “climate” of the community; in other words to a community that 
knows itself through research, has properly evaluated and diagnosed its good 
and bad points, and is correcting its deficiencies by the most effective treatment 
it can prescribe within its financial capacity. 


Treatment Before Diagnosis 

Too often elaborate physical plans are made and dramatic projects are 

promoted before the community has taken the first two really basic steps of 

research and diagnosis in order to evaluate the soundness of those proposals, 

especially in terms of economic and social considerations. Failure in this 

respect accounts for much of the lost motion in realizing the community’s 
best potentials. 

Continuing Research 

Sporadic and spot research can be helpful but is not enough in evaluating 

today’s fast moving urban economy. In this respect, a leaf should be taken 

from the experience in Cleveland which probably has the most complete and 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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take place. This Industrial Council 
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room at the same hotel. Sustaining 
members should avail themselves of 
the convenient opportunity to partici- 
pate in both these sessions. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF METROPOLITAN GROWTH 


The article appearing in this issue of URBAN LAND was 
originally given as a paper at the National Conference 
on Metropolitan Growth called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washington on November 
24 and 25, 1958. We feel that Dr. Hauser’s paper contains 
such a lucid and straightforward treatment of a highly 


This paper deals with the problems 
I refer to as the Metropolitan Area 
Explosion. These problems are truly 
a challenge of growth. The problems 
are both physical and social and they 
are, indeed, a concern of businessmen. 
They affect the businessman’s cus- 
tomers, his employees, his company 
location and his success in business. 

Here are the three propositions I 
shall discuss: 

1. We are experiencing an unprece- 
dented metropolitan area explosion 
which is accelerating. 

2. Following this explosion are the 
severe social, human and_ physical 
problems brought about by the in- 
migration to urban areas of millions of 
newcomers. 

3. The businessman and the physical 
planner and the social planner and 
local government officials will be forced 
to join hands if the problems are to 
be met effectively. 


Forecast of the 30’s 


The basic trend that 
framework for the other 
the national population explosion. Re- 
member that the projections of the 
1930’s, based on the marriage and birth 
rates which were prevalent then, indi- 
cated that the maximum population 
of this country would be approximately 
165 million persons; that this maxi- 
mum would be reached about the year 
2000; that we would probably have a 
declining population thereafter. The 
rate of marriages and births since 
World War II has thrown the projec- 
tions of the early 30’s far off. The 
Bureau of the Census now expects the 
national population to increase between 
207 million and 228 million by 1975. 
These are the-conservative estimates of 
population increase among the present 
projections of population growth. 


forms the 
trends is 
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it available. 


The Forecast Today 


This means that in the short span of 
25 years—between 1950 and 1975—our 
population will increase at a lower 
limit of about 55 million people. This 
is as many people as there are in all 
Western Germany, more than in all 
of France or all of the United Kingdom. 
This also means that in the course of 
25 years we are faced with the neces- 
sity to expand goods and services to 
meet the needs of a vast addition to 
the American nation. In only 42 years 
—about the year 2000—the continuation 
of these trends indicate a_ possible 
population of as many as 300 million 
Americans. This is the picture with 
respect to total population growth. 


Metro Areas 


Let me focus next on the growth 
of the metropolitan areas of the United 
States. In 1900, the standard metro- 
politan areas contained about one-third 
of the population of the United States. 
Between 1900 and 1950, the standard 
metropolitan areas increased 312 times 
while the populations in the areas out- 
side the metropolitan boundaries in- 
creased only 50 per cent. Conse- 
quently, by 1950, almost 90 million 
Americans lived in the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas. This is about 57 
per cent of the total population. This 
trend toward the increasing concen- 
tration of population in a relatively 
small number of standard metropolitan 
not only continuing but is 
accelerating. 

Between 1900 and 1950, the metro- 
politan areas of this country absorbed 
73 per cent of the total population 
growth of the nation. In the last dec- 
ade of that half century—between 1940 
and 1950—metropolitan areas absorbed 
81 per cent of the total growth of the 


areas is 


intricate subject—population growth—that it 


made available in its entirety. 


should be 


The importance of the 


subject to readers of URBAN LAND should be self-evident. 
We appreciate the courtesy of the U. S. Chamber in making 


United States. In the first half of the 
present decade—between 1950 and 1955 
—the metropolitan areas absorbed 97 
per cent of the population growth of 
the entire country. Why has this 
trend taken place? The answer is 
wrapped up in a combination of bio- 
logical, technological and economic 
forces. 


Suburban Growth 

We facing still another trend 
that is not only continuing but accel- 
erating. The growth of suburban 
rings—the urban rings around central 
cities—is increasing far faster than 
the central city itself. For the first 
half of this century—from 1900 to 
1950—metropolitan rings grew at a 
ratio of one and one-third to one 
times the growth of central cities. In 
the last decade of the period—between 
1940 and 1950—our suburban rings 
grew at the rate of 2% times that 
of the central city. In the first half 
of our present decade—between 1950 
and 1955—our metropolitan rings grew 
7 times as rapidly as did our central 
cities. So, while our central cities 
were increasing their population by 4 
per cent, between 1950 and 1955, the 
metropolitan rings increased by 28 
per cent. 


are 


The Forces of Growth 

There are two fundamental factors 
for this trend. First, during this rpe- 
riod of rapid growth, our metropolitan 
areas have been subject to the cen- 
trifugal forces of 20th century tech- 
nology, as distinguished from the 
centripetal forces of the 19th century 
technology. Our 19th century metro- 
politan plants developed in response 
to 19th century technology—the steam 
engine, the belt, the pulley. This 
brought population tightly together 
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around industrial plants. Our metro- 
politan areas today are under the 
impact of 20th century technology—the 
automobile, the highway, the telephone 
and electrical power. These forces are 
tending to disperse population. 

The second reason is simple. Sub- 
urbanization is a continuation of the 
process by which all of our metropoli- 
tan areas have grown from their very 
inception. The simple reason that out 
suburbs are now growing more rapidly 
than central cities is that the central 
cities are filled up. Central cities have 
relatively fixed boundaries set forth 
in state charters by state legislatures. 
The economic area, represented by the 
population, continues to grow while 
the central city’s boundary remains 
fixed. Continued growth necessarily 
means that growth must be faster 
on the outside than on the inside. 
It is as simple as that. 


People Are People 


A lot of the nonsense that you can 
read about—that suburbanites suddenly 
get characteristics quite different from 
those of central city dwellers—over- 
looks the fact that people like the 
suburbanites used to live inside the 
boundaries of the city. The process 
of moving outward from the inner 
zones of our cities is that by which 
our metropolitan areas have always 
grown. A projection of these trends 
of physical growth gives one the proper 
sense of the magnitude of the job of 
planning for metropolitan growth. 


200 Metro Areas 


If these trends continue to 1975, our 
168 standard metropolitan areas will 
become 200 standard metropolitan 
areas. One hundred fifty million 
people will live in these areas compared 
to 90 million now. By the year 2000, 


> } +} # Notronolitan 
the opulation o metropolitan 


populati of our 
areas will go up to 210 to 235 million 
people. If the trend to decentraliza- 
tion continues, by 1975, the net addi- 
tion of some 60 million Americans to 
the metropolitan will increase 
the populations of the central cities 
by only 10 million. The other 50 
million will be added to the suburbia. 
Of the 50 million in suburbia, 26 mil- 
lion will go into what is now open 
country—the unincorporated area in 
the metropolitan rings of our metro- 
politan areas. The remaining 24 million 
will be in the incorporated places of 
the metropolitan United States. By 
the year 2000, 110 to 145 million people 
will increase the standard metropolitan 
area population. About 57 million 
Americans will be added to the popu- 


areas 
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lation in the areas that are now unin- 
corporated—the open country in the 
metropolitan rings. 


Natural Growth Patterns 

Here are two more important trends. 
Our metropolitan area plant will 
undergo considerable change in its 
pattern. All of our metropolitan areas 
had their point of origin at centers 
that encompassed their original eco- 
nomic function. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, the major point of origin for 
the city was the junction of the Chicago 
River and Lake Michigan. That break 
in bulk transport provided Chicago 
with its first economic function. From 
such a point of origin, metropolitan 
areas have grown outwards. As a 
result of the physical geometry of 
growth, there have been interesting 
consequences. The first is that the 
newest residential areas were always 
the most distantly removed from point 
of origin. The population has become 
distributed in space in accordance with 
socio-economic _ status. The people 
lowest in socio-economic levels live 
in the inner, decayed, older, less de- 
sirable residential areas of the metrop- 
olis. The population higher in the 
socio-economic levels live furthest from 
the center, in the newest and most 
desirable housing. This process is the 
natural product of a competitive 
society. 

Rates of Growth and Decay 

Our metropolitan areas grew in a 
most phenomenally rapid fashion. Chi- 
cago, for example, first appeared in 
the census of 1840 with a population of 
4.470 people. Two census later—in 
1860—it was a city of more than 
100,000 population. In 1870 it was a 
city of more than a quarter of a million. 
By 1880 it was a city of more than 
haif a miliion; and by 1890, it was a 
city of more than a million—all this 
growth in 50 years. Our United States 
metropolitan plant grew not structure 
by structure but by sub-division, by 
neighborhood and by a community at 
a time. This was the American way. 
When the time came to grow obsoles- 
cent and to decay, we did this in the 
American way, too. We did not decay 
structure by structure, we decayed by 
whole sub-division, by community and 
by a neighborhood at a time. Our 
slums became a matter of national 
and international disgrace and also a 
matter of national politics. 


The Reason for Renewal 


A significant movement today is the 
trend to destroy and rebuild the inner 


zones of cities—not structure by struc 
ture but by a whole community at a 
time. Our free enterprise system pro- 
vided for the American people the 
highest mass standard of living that 
any people have ever achieved in the 
history of man. But it had certain 
costs and some frictions. One of these 
was the slums. Now, in mid-20th 
century, we are going back to clean up 
some of the mess we created in the 
hurry to get where we are. This to 
me is what urban renewal is all about. 


From Whence the People? 


The final trend relates to the people 
of our metropolitan areas. How were 
metropolitan areas peopled? Substan- 
tially, the United States was peopled 
in large measure through immigration 
from abroad. Between 1820 and 1850, 
the immigrants that the Federal gov- 
ernment managed to count exceeded 
40 million—most of them from Europe. 
They came in great successive waves. 
Beginning with the middle of the 19th 
century we got great waves of Ger- 
mans. After the abortive Revolution 
of 1848, the Germans had to come—or 
else. In the third quarter of the 19th 
century, the Irish ran out of potatoes 
and that is how we inherited a good 
part of our mayors, city councils and 
police forces in the metropolitan United 
States. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, the Scandinavians had some 
bad crop failures and hard times beset 
them. They came in large numbers to 
the United States. In the 20th century, 
our immigrants came largely from 
Southern and Eastern Europe—from 
Poland and Russia, including the Jews; 
from Italy; from Greece and from other 
areas in this region of Europe. 


The Importance of Origin 
Here is the reason for calling this 


phenomenon to your attention. It sets 
the stage for understanding one of 
our most critical problems in planning 
for growth. On the physical side, our 
immigrant groups, without exception, 
found that their ports of entry, or areas 
of first settlement, were in the inner 
decayed zones of the city. By defini- 
tion, the immigrant, the newcomer, is 
the lowest on the socio-economic scale. 
And his port of entry is generally the 
least desirable place to live. If you 
examine the distribution of our foreign 
born population, even as recently as 
1950, you will find that the longer the 
immigrant group has been here, the 
farther its median location point is 
away from the center of the city, and 
the more dispersed the group is in 
space. The more recent the foreign 
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born immigrants, the closer is their 
median location point to the center of 
the city and the more segregated is 
their pattern of living. 


Patterns of Segregation 

If you read the record, segregated 
patterns of living in our metropolitan 
areas has never been the prerogative 
or monopoly of any one or two groups 
in the history of the United States. 
Segregated patterns of living have 
been democratically available to all 
newcomer groups—without regard to 
race, religion, or previous condition 
of any kind. If we look at the human 
relations cycle, a similarly uniform 
pattern can be described. How were 
everyone of our groups received? The 
answer is: with suspicion, with hos- 
tility, with distrust, with discriminatory 
practices; with the belief on the part 
of the population already there that 
this time the country was really going 
to the dogs because that “riffraff”’ could 
not ever possibly “make the grade”. 
Everyone of our newcomer’ groups 
shared the pithy designation by which 
they were known. In the 19th century, 
the “krautheads”, “micks”, and “dumb 
Swedes”; in the 20th century “bohunks” 
“dagos’, “sheenies”, and ‘Polacks”. 
There were no exceptions to this rule. 


The Three A’s 

Through the mysterious process of 
alchemy that is popularly known as 
Americanization—the sociologist and 
the anthropologist refer to it as the 
acculturation, accommodation and as- 
similation—these successive groups of 
immigrants became Americans. In 
fact, if you ask this question, “What- 
ever happened to all that riffraff?” 
The answer is, “Here we are facing 
one another”. It seems to me that the 
record is clear—that discriminatory 
practices and prejudice have never 
been the privilege of any one group in 
the history of the United States. They 
have been democratically available to 
all newcomers without regard to race, 
religion, or previous condition of any 
kind. 


Negro Migration 


I mention this because it turns out 
that, for a combination of historical 
reasons, the newest newcomer to the 
metropolitan United States turns out 
to be the American Negro. Why? 
Here are a few basic considerations. 
Between 1790 and 1820 the American 
Negro made up about one-fifth of 
the population of the United States. 
From 1820 to 1930 the Negro popula- 
tion became an ever decreasing pro- 
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portion. White European immigrants 
continued to come in, but the slave 
traffic ceased. By 1930 the Negro was 
about 10 per cent of our population, 
and he has remained at abcut that level 
ever since. And, it appears that he 
will remain at about that level as long 
as can be projected into the future. 
In the census of 1860, 92 per cent of 
all the Negroes in this country lived 
in the South. Half a century later—in 
the census of 1910—the percentage of 
Negroes concentrated in the South had 
been reduced by only 3 percentage 
points. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
Negroes still lived in the South. 

The first large migratory waves of 
Negroes came from the South to the 
North beginning in World War I. Sub- 
marine warfare swept allied shipping 
from the high seas. The bottleneck in 
World War I was in expanding pro- 
duction man power. The first streams 
of internal migration of the Negroes 
from the South to the North were in 
response to the needs of manpower 
and were a substitution for the immi- 
grant streams from abroad, which had 
been cut off by the war. Then we 
passed the immigration exclusion acts 
in the 1920’s, cutting European immi- 
gration off as an important factor in 
the growth of the population of the 
United States. The migratory streams 
of Negroes have continued. They were 
greatly accelerated during World War 
II, when for the first time they got to 
the West Coast. As a result of the 
great migration, Negro populations in 
many of our metropolitan areas in- 
creased from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent—doubled—within a single decade. 


The Costs of War 


One of the costs of World War II, 
and a cost that will be with us for dec- 
ades, is the cost of this tremendous 
migration. Under normal conditions 
there would have been an orderly and 
relatively small flow of migrants. 
Under the disruption of war, migra- 
tion was concentrated within a single 
decade. Adjustment to metropolitan 
living, whether it is that of the foreign 
immigrant or the rural immigrant, 
white or black, the problems and fric- 
tions of adjustment are difficult. They 
are hard on the newcomer and they 
are hard on the community to which 
they come. The price we shall pay 
for decades is one of the costs of 
disruption of war. 


the 


The Negro as an “Urbanite” 
Here is an important question. “How 
well prepared was the Negro for migra- 
tion to metropolitan centers?” Before 


the migration began in any substantial 
numbers, in 1919, only 27 per cent of 
the Negro population lived in urban 
United States. Only 27 per cent lived 
in places of 2,500 or more population. 
The rest were in rural areas. By 1950, 
more than 90 per cent of the Negroes 
in the North, more than 90 per cent of 
the Negroes in the West, and 48 per cent 
of the Negoes in the South were living 
in urban places. These figures call 
attention to this startling fact. Al- 
though the Negro has been an American 
longer than the average white person 
in this country, it is only for a little 
more than one generation that he has 
keen drawn into the main stream of 
American civilization represented by 
urbanism and metropolitanism as a 
form of life. 

The foreign immigrant had the prob- 
lem of Americanization; the Negroes 
were faced with a similarly difficult 
problem—that of urbanization. That 
is, transition from the primitive folk 
culture of the rural slum South from 
which he came, to urbanism, as a way 
of life. The urbanization of the Negro 
is probably the most important social 
problem that faces metropolitan areas 
today. It will face these areas for 
decades to come. The problem is not 
made simpler by the fact that we are 
experiencing an explosive population 
growth and a decentralization of met- 
ropolitan plant at the same _ time. 
Moreover, the problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that our 20th cen- 
tury immigrants are still in the process 
of assimilation. 


The Future Slums 


Should the present trends continue, 
what lies ahead in respect to the 
physical structure of our metropolitan 
area? For one thing, while we are now 
redoing the inner decayed zones of our 
metropolitan areas, the suburban rings 
are experiencing the explosive growth 
similar to that experienced by the 
central cities during the 19th and early 
20th centuries. This question may 
therefore be raised, “Are the slums of 
the future in suburbia?” Part of the 
answer is: “Of course.” Part of the 
new construction in suburbia is slum 
Much of 
what is being built around industry, 
which is located in suburbia for the 
same reason that population is locat- 
ing in suburbia, namely, that the cen- 
tral cities filled, is cheap, un- 
planned, unzoned type of developments 
that are slum before they are com- 
pleted. In fact, they are slum before 
they leave the drawing board. 

The newly built slums of suburbia are 


before the concrete is dry. 


are 
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affecting migration. As a result of 
these developments, the newcomer to 
the city, now, in contrast to his coun- 
terpart in the past, has a much broader 
choice of substandard housing in which 
to live than ever before. He can find 
his area of first settlement, or port of 
entry in the suburbs, as well as in the 
inner and older decayed zones of the 
cities. 
The Cycle of Urban Living 

Here is another kind of develop- 
ment: There is evidence that the 
family will, increasingly, be using the 
metropolitan area in accordance with 
changing requirements of the family 
cycle. That is: boy and girl get mar- 
ried; both work and live near the 
center of the city; children come; then, 
in keeping with the American dream 
they move out to where they can get 
grass and open spaces. In Chicago, in 
the 19th century, this meant that you 
went all the way from Halstead Street 
to Ashland Avenue, way out in the 
country. Now, because the area is 
larger, it means you must go some- 
where in Lake County, or Du Page 
County, or far south in Cook or Will 
County. The process is exactly the 
same. The children grow up and leave 
home; husband and wife rattle around 
in a big house; there is no one to cut 
the grass. At this point, there is a 
tendency to come back to the center 
of the city. 

As this may seem a little schematic, 
let me call just one usually obscure 
statistic to your attention. It indi- 
cates the way in which demographic 
changes take place. In 1890, when the 
last child left home for marriage, the 
average wife in the United States was 
a widow. By 1950, as a result of de- 
creased age at marriage, decreased 
birth rate, increased concentration of 
childbearing under age 30, and in- 
creased longevity, when the last child 
left home for marriage, husband and 
wife on the average still had 14 years 
of life together. 

It is this change from zero years to 
14 years of life together—millions and 
millions of husband-wife years to- 
gether—in the later: stages of life, 
which is creating a demand for housing 
and use of the metropolitan area of a 
type that simply did not exist a gen- 
eration ago. 


What's Ahead? 


What about the human 
cycle looking ahead? In 
America does not yet exist. It is still 
“becoming.” This is one reason we 
have to resort, as much as we do, to 


relations 
one sense, 
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planning fof the future. It will not be 
until 1975 that for the first time in this 
country we shall be a generation of 
Americans with a common nativity. 
It will not be until then that the 
foreign born will have decreased to 
only two or three per cent of the 
population. By 1975, our twentieth 
century immigrants will be another 
generation down the road to assimila- 
tion, although it is also possible that 
pluralistic forms of living will remain. 
Nineteenth century immigrants will be 
farther down the road of assimilation 
than they are today. The Negro, how- 
ever, will be only in the second and 
third generation of urbanization and 
he will still be faced with problems— 
difficult problems—of adjustment. 


Man and Planning 

Man is the only culture-building 
animal on the face of the earth. Man- 
kind is the only part of the animal 
kingdom that not only adapts to en- 
vironment but creates environment to 
which to adapt. The metropolitan 
area is part of this environment that 
man himself has created and to which 
he is still adapting. The function of 
the planning process is to help create 
an environment and to assist in adapt- 
ing to it. We know much more about 
planning for the alleviation of many 
of the difficulties that face metropoli- 
tan United States than we are yet able 


to apply. 


Impediments to Planning 

At this stage of our development we 
are faced with at least two key ob- 
jections to the utilization of planning 
in dealing with these problems. One 
is the horse and buggy form of gov- 
ernment structure that characterizes 
our local government. We live in 
twentieth century economic and popu- 
iation units. but with nineteenth and 
eighteenth century forms of political 
structure. The economic carcass has 
long since outgrown its _ political 
britches. This is why we are invent- 
ing all kinds of governmental mecha- 
nisms, sanitation districts, port authori- 
ties, and the like. In our 168 standard 
metropolitan areas, in 1950, there were 
more than 16,000 separate govern- 
mental units with powers to spend. 
This is the pattern of the horse 
and buggy administration we have 
inherited. 

The other obstruction les in our 
inherited ideology. It is an ideology. 
It is an ideology that was well ex- 
pressed more than 2,500 years ago. I 
refer to the great contemporary of 
Confucius, Lao Tse, who said that gov- 


ernment should proceed in the same 
way that a man cooks a small fish— 
“without much _ business’—humbly, 
unobtrusively, and without much 
noise. Confucius, in contrast, thought 
government was necessary and that it 
should be a positive instrument for 
doing good. The ideology of Lao Tse, 
an ideology that we have inherited 
from a premetropolitan era, is that 
government intervention is something 
necessarily evil; that government in- 
tervention is “creeping socialism.” 
This is the ideology that has certainly 
stood in the way, and still stands in 
the way of effective utilization of 
planning. 


Planning in Government 

This venerable but time-worn ideol- 
ogy is giving ground. i 
arm of government, is making head- 
way. Planning in government, in fact, 
is an instrumentality that wise admin- 
istrators are borrowing from business— 
for business depends on the efficient 
planning of its affairs. Curiously 
enough, the physical problems of the 
metropolis, which are forcing govern- 
ment intervention, are creating func- 
tions which make planning in govern- 
ment respectable. 

Now we have unprecedented prob- 
lems which can only be solved by im- 
proved planning processes. Man’s in- 
novations, for which man himself is 
responsible, are the causes of these 
problems. We may well heed the in- 
junction attributed to Ben Franklin, 
who said: “Behold the turtle. In 
order to make progress, it must stick 
out its neck.” 
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up-to-date inventory of itself and its 
metropolitan area of any urban com- 
munity in the country. The Real Prop- 
erty Inventory of Cleveland is privately 
financed and supported by the business 
interests of that city and has covered 
every conceivable phase of the city’s 
physical and economic growth and de- 
velopment since the 1930’s. 

Whatever form individual effort may 
take in this field, it is essential that 
research and diagnosis cover the metro- 
politan community and that it produce 
a clearer understanding of the com- 
munity’s limitations and past omissions 
as well as its potentials for physical 
and economic growth. 

Anything less than this diagnosis will 
not form a sound and effective guide to 
planning the community’s future. 


M.S.W. 


December, 1958 








